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Of all pieces hitherto produced to astonish a concert-room, THALBERG’s Fan- 
tasia on themes from Jl Mosé in Egitto, has indisputably been the most electri- 
fying. It was circulated from one extremity of the continent to the other with 
inconceivable rapidity—two thousand copies of it were sold on the very_day of 
publication—and the pianist himself played it one day at Paris, the next at St. 
Petersburg, and the day following at London, having travelled with the same 
velocity that his digits race over the keys. Critics here and abroad—or those who 
pass for such—raved in phraseology suitable to the occasion, of the marvels by 
which he outdid his former outdoings ; and all dwelt im serious wise on the secret 
of these wonders which, according to them, lay in the thumb. It was, in fact, the 
law or rule of thumb; formerly, as we know from Cuavucer, confined to millers, 
but now the prerogative of the musician. The end is, the current belief that 
THALBERG can take in from three to four octaves with a single hand, and that 
his left is endued with a power of multiplying its fingers from ten to thirty or 
upwards, as occasion may require. 

The reason, however, of THaLpere’s great and deserved success, is not to be 
sought in the resources of his mechanical skill, large as they are, since he was 
by no means the first to play with one hand an air and its accompaniment, in 
one, or two, or three parts. Though he has undoubtedly studied these manual 
effects with more persevering labour and more triumphant results than his pre- 
decessors, still they have only been subordinate means to the end which he has 
proposed to himself of conquering the shrill and monotonous character of his 
instrument, and converting it into a singing one. If the perfect success of this 
musical reformation be considered Utopian, yet the modifications which he has 
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introduced in the art of pianoforte-playing, cannot be denied to be both charm- 
ing and important. 

Thus the air has been usually performed in the upper part, but THaLpeRrc 
generally transposes it to the inner, and the only artifice which he. employs is, 
by the incessant substitution of one hand for the other, to make this part audible 
in the midst ofall the variations he runs his subject through on the higher notes. 
Hence his harmonics, arpeggios, and subdivisions are simply the accessories, 
and one dominant idea prevails over all the multiplied profusion of ornaments 
with which he tricks it out. 

The basis of the school, then, which he may be said to have founded, is 
the playing of the air in the inner part only. For instance, in this very 
Fantasia, the famous prayer in G minor is reproduced note for note, both 
air and accompaniment, as written in the original score. THatsere executes 
it with his right hand on the upper octave of the bass, whilst his left, after 
sounding the grave note of the accompaniment, runs through an arpeggio, the 
notes of which are sometimes higher, sometimes lower than the air; the left 
hand—we cannot describe more accurately than by using an oddish expression— 
enveloping the right. 

Now, whatever dogmas criticism may arm itself with in reviewing this style, 
it cannot be denied the merits of originality and power. To hold the imagina- 
tion of an auditory enthralled, without any desire being felt to break the spell, 
is no slight achievement ; and to puzzle the most fastidious when they reflect on 
the mode in which it was effected, is surely to be reckoned among the triumphs 
of art. The public is interested, and the cognoscenti at a loss—what could a 
new code of philosophy do more? 





FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM AMSTERDAM. 


(From the German of C. Kossmaly.) 
LETTER I. 


“Que me veux tu sonate ?” said Gretry, one day, to prevent certain unpleasant 
musical influences from coming in contact from him. The condition and pros- 
perity, and particularly the position of music in Holland, the taste and feeling 
for art, with the position of art consequent thereon, and finally the relation be- 
tween the artist and the public, cannot be rendered apparent in a shorter, and 
at the same time more graphic form, than by putting Gretry’s expression, with a 
little alteration, in the mouth of the Dutch public—‘‘Que me veux tu musique ?” 
In this expression lies so much purse-proud superciliousness, so much of the 
genteel, yet offensively conceited method of dismissal, so much blindly ignorant 
indifference, that it scarcely needs comment. People may bring as many argu- 
ments as they please to contradict it, but it is nevertheless certain, that art in 
general will here never have arrived at that height and importance which it ‘has 
reached in other countries; and also that music, in particular, will remain in 
Holland a foreign, intruding, hostile element, and will always play a subordi- 
nate, unessential part.. Indeed, nothing else can be expected in a country where 
the, most manifest realism, the coldest and most barefaced egotism prevails to an 
extent really disheartening and offensive, and where people stubbornly exclude 
all spiritual intercourse, and all intellectual incitements and emotions. 

With this exclusive feeling, this maxim (of the Chinese sort), which has be- 
come stereotyped among the Dutch, and has been ever followed, is closely united 
a narrow, Philistine mode of contemplating the world, which regards the follow- 
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ing of mere practical tendencies and material interests, as the highest purpose of 
life. Hence it is very natural that Holland is indifferent and even opposed to 
all that is. not immediately directed to the one material end, and rtgards. with 
contempt the “idolatry ” with which other nations dedicate themselves to the 
service of art. With respect to Amsterdam, in particular, the great number of 
institutions for the furtherance of art, there to be found, the great quantity of 
annual and casual concerts, the German and French opera, and the numerous 
musical societies and colleges (behind which people have planted themselves as 
so many musical bastions to be safe against the reproaches of indifference and 
barbarism) seem, at tle first glance, to contradict my assertions. Indeed, the 
educated Dutchman takes a great deal of pains, and spends a great deal of money 
to be thought a connoisseur in the arts, now enlightenment requires it: but it is 
not the mere existence of such institutions that proves much, nor the circum- 
stance that this or that takes place. The chief point is, how it takes place. 

If the artist looks forward to spring, as the period of a fresh excitement—with 
twice, aye, thrice the impatience does the cultivated world of Amsterdam loek 
for its arrival, that it may welcome it, as its deliverer from cumbrous, painful 
bonds, for it is at this time (about the end of April and beginning of May) that 
the copious stream of concerts, operas, musical academies or soirées, which has 
flowed in such abundance during the whole winter, gradually dries up. Now 
these concerts, &c., are not things from which the educated Dutchman can ex- 
clude himself, but the visit he pays them is not a voluntary act—not a pleasure 
to himself—not a desired and beneficial relaxation, nor the result of an inevitable 
want proceeding from the impulse of his spiritual nature. On the contrary, it 
is an every-day, toilsome business, which is not to be avoided ; a sacrifice he is 
obliged to make; an acknowledgment tortured from him, which he must pay to 
the vain, useless frivolities of the age, even at the expense of his solid inclina- 
tions, which tend but to the real and the useful. Light of heart and joyous—free 
from the bore of music and the arts—leaving behind in the city all the fatigues 
of concerts and operas, the Amsterdam people of fashion hurry to their country 
houses, destined, alas! to endure the same tortures four months afterwards. The 
mass of music that is crammed into the narrow compass of seven winter months, 
is astonishing, and even incredible ; and so is the number of concerts which the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Amsterdam are forced to consume in this time—the 
quantum of enjoyment they are obliged to endure. On no countenance is any 
remarkable trace of joy, or even of satisfaction, to be discovered ; the expression 
of cold indifference and want of sympathy is reflected on all; indeed, the people 
seem all so disturbed in their own pursuits, and so resigned withal, in a word, 
suffering so much from music, that the heart of a German is commonly moved 
to pity at the sight. 

As an inevitable consequence of this want of interest, results the extremely 
unworthy and unrefreshing manner in which art is here cultivated—the manner 
in which they make music. There is no sanctity~ no devotion—in the generality 
of the Dutch artists; no consecration, no enthusiasm for their calling, and but 
few have felt within them the importance and divinity of their mission. No St. 
Cecilia is known here; no “‘ high heavenly goddess ;” but only the ‘‘ convenient 
cow that supplies us with butter ”’*—Je metier perce partout. Here then is a ca- 
balling and intriguing, a running and hunting for beloved money, and all that is 
high and noble necessarily sinks to the ground. Jn the midst of narrow-minded 
ignoble efforts, even the musician loses his artistical physiognomy, and wears a 
countenance merely mercantile—that is, he sinks to a common tradesman, while 
his muse degenerates to a prosaic shopwoman, who in market overt retails genius 
at a fixed price. The composer reckons his inspirations as so many bales of 
goods at an interest and a per centage ; ideas are looked on as articles more or 
less current objects for commercial speculation ; and the virtwosi, as well as the 
singer, can calculate to g hair the value of their productions, and give a price- 
current of their art or their dexterity. 


Peo pe words in inverted commas refer toa well-known epigram of Schiller's, on science ( Wissen- 
schaft ) :— 
Einem ist sie die hohe die himmlische Géttin den nndern 
Eine tiichtigé Kul: die itin mit butter versorgt.—Eb. 
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This chaffering with capacity, this trade in talent—the nobks: gift of God, is 
unfavourably contrasted with the religious devotion of most of the German 
artists, which has at least preserved them from such. acts of self-profanation. 

It need not be repeated, that I am here speaking only of the general state. of 
Amsterdam, and that my description will not apply to many honourable excep- 
tions both in this city and in Holland generally. 

Amsterdam, May, 1839. 

(The second letter will follow) 





ON SYMPHONIES, CONCERTOS, &c. 


Symphonies are generally intended to augment the pomp of public festivals, 
and to resound in royal palaces or vast theatres. : 

The musician, in its composition, being deprived of the magic of the voice, 
and able to imitate but feebly its touching accents, should neglect nothing that 
may supply the great power which is wanting. However vivid may be the ideas 
presented by a symphony, it is evident that they will always be vague. We may 
be affected by a representation of passion, but it will be generally impossible to 
know to what cause to ascribe the lively interest excited in us, or wherefore we 
experience such touching or terrific sensations. The composer is therefore the 
more called upon to describe with energy, and to endeavour to compensate by 
stronger colouring and more forcible images, for the pleasure given by a deter- 
minate representation: if he cannot relate a regular history, he must bestow on 
isolated objects the strongest and most agreeable expression; and, to destroy 
the bad effect of the vague ideas conveyed by a symphony, he must endeavour 
to make his piece perfect as a whole. 

A symphony generally comprises three movements: the first is noble, ma- 
jestic, and imposing; the second slow and touching, pathetic or agreeable; and 
1 third, more rapid, more tumultuous, more lively, or more gay than the 
others. 

The composer should imagine himself to be working at a tragedy, a comedy, 
or a pastoral, according to the particular intention of his symphony, that he 
may introduce the expression of various sentiments and affections; and, from 
these affections, form a species of drama. 

The first movement, the allegro of the symphony will, as it were, represent 
the overture and the first scenes; in the andante, or second movement, the com- 
poser will place the picture of the terrific events, the fearful passions, or the 
agreeable objects, which are to form the foundation of the piece; and the last 
movement, denominated presto, will show the effect of these passions; the de- 
nouement will also be given, and, as a conclusion, the grief or consternation in- 
spired by an unhappy catastrophe, or the joy and happiness attendant on fortu- 
nate events. These three species of acts will be distributed into several scenes, 
and that increasing warmth which characterizes theatrical pieces will be care- 
fully observed. 

In order that the different interlocutors may be in some degree distinguish- 
able, the most prominent instruments of the.orchestra will be selected, and such 
whose nature will best represent the characters they feign ; they will be em- 
ployed in a species of dialogue, accompanied by the rest of the band ; sometimes 
one of the instruments will speak in a solo, or monologue; sometimes, being 
united, they will form a scene including many persons; and, when choruses 
are necessary to the story of the drama, the whole orchestra, in a louder or more 
marked form, will represent a multitude, uniting its clamours to the accents of 
passion expressed by the more interesting personages of the drama. 

If the composer does not perfectly succeed in conveying his meaning, ‘he will, 
at least, always so express himself as to be heard with more interest—to attract 
the head and the heart—to excite a desire to discover that which he has not en- 
tirely defined—to be informed of the scene of action, the events, the names and 
characters of the persons represented—in short, all the objects he has endea- 
vous to paint, and some parts of which are unveiled at every step. 

A bymphony is frequently written to be performed during a tranquil night ; if 
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the composer intends it to form that species of concert called the serenade, 
either for instruments only, or for the accompaniment of the voice, let him never 
forget that love invented the serenade. An unhappy or timid lover desires to 
borrow the assistance of this enchanting art, in order to convey, in tender ac- 
cents, to the beloved object of his ardent and faithful heart, an avowal of that 
affection which he cannot otherwise make known. These accents are softened 
by distance, and rendered more touching by the stillness of night. The com- 
poser consecrates to love that which is its own work ; he imagines a hymn in 
honour of this god of youthful hearts ; it ig tender as love, fresh as the groves, 
sweet as the perfume of flowers ; it resembles the varied song of the nightingale, 
the chief warbler in the concert of nature; it partakes of the sentiments of a 
soft melancholy, an agreeable reverie, sometimes of lively joy, contented affec- 
tion, or emboldened hope; but never exhibits the strong touches of the more 
terrible passions. The composer here selects the sounds of wind-instruments, 
which become more delightful when reflected, and are rendered doubly harmo- 
uious by the woods, hills, and waters ; occasionally he employs warlike sounds, 
but generally bestows on his work a light resembling that shed by a beautiful 
moon over a verdant country ; and, while painting sentiments inspired by a se- 
rene sky beaming with a thousand fires, forgets not that he is describing the 
pron of an innocent attachment, desirous of touching the heart of a beloved 
object. 

lf the composer intends that his compositions should resound at the head of 
armies, he must only employ wind-instruments, they being best adapted for mi- 
litary sounds, because they best imitate the clamours of war. The rhythm must 
be strongly marked, and the melody easy of retention. He must occasionally 
display a species of sudden elevation, descriptive of the accents of those who 
burn with military ardour; he must image the transports of glory; and the 
movement, either quick and rapid, like the ardent desires of invincible warriors, 
or cool, like the valour which is moderated by prudence, must be regulated ac- 
cording to the rapidity of military evolutions. 

The symphony is sometimes destined to display the execution of particular 
instrumentalists. It then assumes the title of concerto, or sinfonia concertante, 
according as it is intended for the exhibition of one or more instruments. The 
three movements which generally constitute the symphony have each a different 
character. The composer has the power to display, in different styles, the va- 
rious powers of the instruments, but he will always invent agreeable and ex- 
pressive pieces, and in order fully to execute his principal intentions, he will not 
only consult the nature of the instruments, but also the genius and acquirements 
of those for whom he composes. 

Duets, trios, quartets—indeed, every species of instrumental music, should re- 
semble the conversation of friends or happy lovers. These compositions should 
fundamentally resemble the symphonies of which we have just spoken ; divided, 
like them, into three movements, they present dramatic forms in all their 
charms ; they describe the progress of passion, and, in some degree, that of an 
interesting action ; they present a beginning, middle, and end—a developement, 
a species of intrigue, a denouement—or, rather, the performers may follow in 
them the parts of a drama of which themselves are the actors. 

As they are intended for the chamber, they must consequently be more care- 
fully shaded, softer, and more delicate. The images they contain must be great 
only by comparison, faithfully representing the grandest objects; they must, ne- 
vertheless, be themselves but little extended. A fearful tempest may, if desired, 
be described; but it must be painted in miniature ; it must occupy but a small 
space ; the different instruments should generally imitate the human voice. The 
whole work should appear to be animated by a gentle warmth ; it may occasion- 
ally admit passages of rapidity, but this agitation should be succeeded by agree- 
able ‘repose, enchanting calm, touching languor, and pure voluptuousness: the 
hearer should imperceptibly taste, in the midst of these sentiments, the pleasures 
of an inactive existence and of a gentle slumber. 

Some compositions are written for a single instrument. If the composer in- 
tend it to exhibit the powers of an artist—if he desire to combine touching ex- 
pression with passages of difficult execution; if, in short, he seek to com a 
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sonata, he may gather its principal features from the preceding observations, If 
he simply desire to paint sentiment, be must have recourse to the dramatic form 
so strongly recommended. — We have already said enough to him, if he will also 
remember, that the intention of such pieces is to dissipate the ennui of solitude, 
to alleviate the weight of affliction, to refresh the mind after useful employment, 
and to moderate the fire of passion. He must express with warmth every de- 
scription of sentiment. An isolated being will, in every condition of his mind, 
here find a string respondent to his affections ; in executing such pieces, he will 
imagine that he hears a friend who partakes his pains or his pleasures, and who 
leads him, by a sweet and gentle declination, to ease of mind and repose of 
heart. The sensitive and unhappy beauty who mourns the infidelity of her 
Jover, will believe that she has found a compassionate friend; she will weep 
more abundantly on first having recourse to the consolations of the enchanting 
art; but her tears will be less bitter, the agitation of her breast more calm, and 
hope will not entirely leave her when she shall have tasted the charms of music. 

Artists! ye who consecrate yourselves to the enchanting science of music, re- 
store to her all her dignity, all her lustre; conduct her to her true destination, 
that of alleviating human misery, of scattering a thousand charms around us, of 
drowning private misfortune and public calamity in those pure delights, which 
are rendered more vivid by participation, or which are felt more profoundly. in 
the calm of solitude ; and, whether ye toil for our theatres or our habitations, 
or whether ye reserve your labours for our hallowed fanes, seek to merit new 
homage, by raising in our souls only the useful affections—generous courage, 
heroic devotion, quick sensibility, constant friendship, pure and faithful tender- 
ness, consoling pity, and benevolence! 





DIRECTIONS FOR THE HAND IN PLAYING THE PIANOFORTE. 


_ In the first place the body should be kept nearly erect, with a gentle inclina- 
tion towards the instrament, without any appearance of uneasiness or constraint. 
‘The arms from the elbow upwards a little advanced, and nearly close to the 
body, except when the right hand plays in the highest part, and the left hand 
in the lowest part of the instrument, in which case the arms are necessarily a 
little extended. 

The shoulders must, in every case be well kept down, and the chair of the 
performer must be so adjusted as never to require their elevation. 

The hand must be a little elevated over the keys, but lying parallel to them, 
slightly turned outwards, so as to make a small angle with the outside of the 
wrist, thus preventing the thumb from being withdrawn from the keys. The 
hand will be in its proper place, if in this position it is advanced upon the keys 
as far as the root of the thumb-nail, the first joint of which is gently turned in- 
wards, the fingers falling in graceful arches until they slightly touch their re- 
spective keys. During a performance it is not necessary to raise them higher 
than just sufficient to suffer the key to return to its place; and in young players 
it is of no consequence if the force of the sound produced is at first weak, pro- 
vided the motion proceeds from the fingers alone ; time will very soon increase 
their power. 

Every master will be ready to acknowledge the great consequence of attention 
to these particulars in perfecting his pupil. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon the mind, that all the force used in 
striking the key must proceed from the finger alone. 

We will consider the fingers as little hammers, like those which strike the 
strings of a pianoforte ; suppose them attached by hinges to the hand, which 
can only move in a horizontal direction properly elevated and parallel to the 
keys ; this is conducted by the arm to any part of the instrument where the 
hammers are required to act ; these are always ready to strike the keys with a 
force and motion all their own, and independent of any foreign assistance, 

When a pupil is for the first time placed at the pianoforte, a general awk- 
wardness and constraint is‘observable; the joints of the fingers being weak, he 
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is ‘always naturally inclined, in his endeavours to press down the keys, to assist 
them with the weight of the wrists and arms. 

The fingers are the only agents by which a smooth, graceful, and brilliant ex- 
ecution can ever be obtained ; any additional force or motion they may receive 
from the hand or arm must be detrimental, and a marked inequality of tone will 
ever be the consequence : the ear of the auditor will be continually offended. by 
a broken, dry, and tasteless execution ; and the eye by the rolling and shuffling 
of the hands ; the pupil, too, will find that all his progress is attended with in- 
cessant labour, which nothing but a complete and radical cure of this bad habit 
can prevent. 





SKETCHES OF THE LIVES OF CELEBRATED SINGERS. 
No. 1.—Mapame Mara. 


Gertrude Elizabeth Mara was born at Cassel in the year 1750, and brought 
by her father, whose name was Schmehling, when quite a child, to London, 
where she learnt to perform on the guitar. Her progress was so rapid, that 
when in her tenth year, she played before the king with great éclat; but, by the 
advice of one of the ladies at court, she discontinued that instrument, and was 
placed under the instruction of the well known sopranist Paradisi, under whose 
guidance she improved so much, that when only in her fourteenth year she 
sang before the court with the greatest applause. 

After some years, her father returned with her to Cassel, where at that time 
she did not excite any particular attention; and in the year 1766, she went to 
Leipsic, where, at the first established concert, she was engaged as first singer, 
and soon became the object of universal astonishment. 

In 1767, she was invited to Dresden, to undertake a character in a piece to be 
performed in honour of the birth-day of the prince; the Dowager Princess, 
Maria Antonia, who was a great amateur of music, first undertaking to instruct 
her in the action. After this representation, she left Dresden in the beginning 
of 1768, where she had met with much honour and reward, and returned to 
Leipsic, where she placed herself under the instruction of M. Hiller, who soon 
made her a proficient on the harpsichord. 

In 1770 she was invited to Potsdam, where Frederick II., whose prepossession 
in favour of German singers is well known, was induced, by the admiration her 
talents excited, to invite her to his palace. Being anxious to hear her, though 
his opinion of her talents was by no means favourable, he ordered the concert to 
take place while he waited in an adjoining room, so that he could listen to it 
without being seen. She had not long commenced, when he became so 
delighted with her singing that he entered the concert room, and at Jast took a 
seat a short distance from her. On the conclusion of the air she was singing, 
he loudly praised her, and asked if she would venture to sing another air at sight? 
On her acquiescing, he sought out for her one of the most difficult pieces he 
could find, which she sang with the greatest facility, as she did all others that he 
laid before her. She was immediately engaged, at a salary of 200 dollars; and, 
in 1771, appeared for the first time at Berlin, in Hasse’s Intermezzo, “‘ Piramo e 
Tisbe,” and vied with the celebrated Concialini for fame ; besides this, under the 
instruction of Porpora, she was able to execute adagios with powerful feeling ; 
and her action was so good, that she excited universal astonishment. 

In 1774 she married Jean Mara, a native of Berlin, who was the celebrated 
violoncellist to Prince Henry; but through her union with him she was involved 
in innumerable difficulties, and through his inconsiderate conduct she incurred 
the King of Prussia’s displeasnre, who otherwise would always have counte- 
nanced her, on account of her talents. At length the displeasure of the king 
increased to such a degree, that she was dismissed from her engagement, where- 
upon they went to Leipsic ; and, in 1782, to Vienna: from thence they travelled 
through Switzerland, and, in 1783, went to Paris, where she was appointed first 
concert-singer to the queen. ; 

In 1784, she came again to London, where she was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and was immediately engaged at the Pantheon for thirteen nights, 
at one thousand guineas. At the celebrated Commemoration of Handel, in 
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Westminster Abbey, she appeared as principal singer; and, in the following 
winter, was engaged at the Opera: House. ; 

In 1788, she was invited to Turin, where she stayed only a short time, sang 
during the Carnival, and then returned to England, where she continued for 
many years to excite the admiration and applause of the British public, without 
any competitor who could dispute with her the palm of superiority. 

At length, however, Mrs. Billington, after many years absence from the stage, 
returned from Italy, and by her scientific attainments and astonishing compass 
of voice, became a formidable rival to her who had reigned supreme as the queen 
of song; but the acknowledged talents of Mrs. Billington, and a love of novelty, 
drew nearly the whole of the fashionable world after that lady ; as her fame 
increased, her once powerful rival sank into comparative insignificance ; and she 
who had been the brightest luminary of the musical hemisphere, was eclipsed by 
the dazzling effulgence of her more fortunate rival. In addition to this, being 
disgusted by some severe animadversions on a fracas with one of her servant- 
maids, in which she exhibited the character of a virago, she went, in 1802, to 
Paris, and in the course of the following year visited her native place; she after- 
wards proceeded to Frankfort, Weimar, Leipsic, and Berlin, and everywhere 
enraptured her hearers through the brilliancy and magic of her singing. Having 
travelled through most of the great cities of Germany, she visited St. Petersburg, 
and from thence returned to England. : 

In 1808 she went to Moscow, where, after the death of her husband, who died 
that year in retirement at Rotterdam, she was to have married her former com- 
panion, Florio. After remaining some time, she returned to England, where she 
seemed determined to finish her days. 

The fame of this great singer was not founded alone on the strength and fulness 
of her tones, and the extraordinary compass of her voice, which she could extend 
to three octaves, save one single note, with perfect evenness: but also on the 
wonderful ease, quickness, and roundness, with which she executed the most 
difficult passages ; and, lastly, on the simplicity and charming expression of her 
adagios. Her finest effort, and for the execution of which she was celebrated, 
was the beautiful air in Handel’s Messiah, ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth.’’ 

Her musical judgment was extremely good: being one night at the Lent 
Oratorios, and hearing one of the female singers execute some of her own 
favourite songs, she was asked by a lady who sat in the same box, what she 
thought of her performance? She answered—‘‘ Madam, she dances a tolerably 
good fandango.” Such a reply from any one of the greater half of our present 
operatic ladies, had been flippant, pert, and presumptuous ; but so chaste, digni- 
fied, and sentimental a vocalist as Madame Mara, was entitled to make a remark, 
that while it could never be applied to herself, so well described the unmeaning 
flutter and flourish by which some of the finest compositions of the finest masters 
are too often disguised and deteriorated. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to direct your attention to a subject which I think you will 
consider not unworthy of notice, and if you agree with me in opinion, I doubt not that a 
few remarks from your criticising pen will produce the beneficial effect which I antici- 
pate from your interference. 

The subject to which I would point your attention is a grand musical entertainment 
which, according to announcement for some days previous, took place on Monday even- 
ing at Vauxhall Gardens, for the benefit of Signor Venafra. The advertisements stated 
up to, and-on the day, that the following artistes would appear:—the two Grisis, Mad. 
Monnani, F. Lablache, Placci, Miss Birch, &e. Rubini, Tamburini,- Ivanhoff, F. La- 
Blache, Balfe, Morelli, &e. Now, Mr Editor, of this list about one half was wanting. 
The Grisis among the ladies, Ivanhoff, F. Lablache, and Morelli among the gentlemen, 
were alone there, all the rest were absent. No apology was offered, but the moment the 
dancing after the concert ceased, the bell to announce the letting-off the fire-works was 
rang, as if to divert attention from the deceit—for I believe it deserves the name. Num- 
bers were inclined to linger in the theatre, thinking the dancing was between a first and 
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second parts of the concert ; but the stage-lights were put out, and the musicians leaving, 
they reluctantly departed, doubtless many of them reflecting on the adage “ that promises, 
like pie-crust, are made to be broken.” To justify the term I have applied to this con- 
duct, I must add that in the English Opera-house bills of yesterday, I have read the an- 
nouncement by the lessee that Rubini and Tamburini had both assured him they were not 
engaged to sing at any other establishment that (Monday) evening. This, coupled with 
the nice adjustment of the moment of the fall of the curtain, and the ringing of the bell 
for the fire-works, with no apology or excuse offered, I think you will allow fully bears 
me out in the opinion I entertain that such conduct is not the most honourable. It is, in 
plain English, ** obtaining money under false pretences,” for I was (as well as others that 
I know) attracted there by the extraordinary combination of talent, and should have 
chosen the English Opera-house in preference if we had been prudent enough to distrust 
the promises held out. Signor Venafra may thank himself that the admirable manage- 
ment he displayed to clear the theatre prevented any very open manifestations of discon- 
tent, but he may rely upon it, that in the memories of those who showed—by their un- 
willingness to leave their seats till convinced, by putting out the stage-lights, that all was 
over—that they would rather have seen the sparkle of the eyes of the absent singers, than 
all the fire-works in the universe—in their memories will be treasured up his conduct on 
this occasion. I merely object to the amount of the entertainment held out in prospect, 
and that really given; what was afforded was of course delightful. 
J Trusting you will excuse the liberty I have taken in troubling you on a subject which, 
as it is a musical one, I venture to hope you will think not undeserving notice, and apo- 
logizing for my length, I remain, Your obedient servant, 
August 19. L. M. N. 
P.S. The advertisements appeared in the morning papers. The names of those who 
sang appeared in the Times or Herald, of this day. The prices of admission to the 
Gardens were three shillings, and ¢wo shillings the boxes of the theatre; precisely the 
same amount as was the charge to the boxes of the English Opera-house. 
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No. 1. Le Bouquet. Introductions and Variations on an original Theme, with 
Finale introducing the Royal Victoria Waltz for the Pianoforte. By Lowis 
Alexander Emanuel, Professor of the Pianoforte, of the Royal Academy of 
Music, London. (Leoni Lee.) 

No. 2. Introduction and Variations to the air—‘ Ye Banks and Braes.” By the 
same. (Tolkien.) 

No. 1. It is charitable to suppose Mr. Emanuel insane—on no other supposition 

can we account for the publication of such a tissue of blunder, extravagance, 

and absurdity. That the letter-press may compete with the music, we have Le 

Bouquet under our nose in every page; and the text is richly illustrated with 

specimens of choice Italian, ew. g. ‘‘ Diminuendo,” “ Languido e tranquillo,” 

“* Brillante,” ‘‘ Giocoso ”’!! ‘* Accelerando dal Fine,” &c. &c. We have ano- 

ther crow to pluck with Mr. Emanuel. From the signature in the title-page, 

any ordinary reader would suppose him actually a professor of the pianoforte in 

’ the Royal Academy of Music. He knows better than we can inform him how 

far he is justified in so subscribing himself, but we are quite sure that a profes- 

sor of the Academy who should publish such trash as the above, would richly 
deserve to be ejected from his post. / 

No. 2. Less offensive than the other—but quite beneath criticism. There are 

crudities in it that would disgrace the merest tyro, 


























OMNIANA. 


On Enotisu Musicat Taste.—“ It is amusing to me,” writes Prince Puckler 
Muskau, “ to observe the taste of the English for music, as exemplified at the 
present moment. Here is a soprano, singing miserably out of tune; yet she is ap- 
plauded to the skies; and the more the tenor indulges in intricate and unmeaning 
cadences, the louder is the admiration exhibited by his audience. ‘The manner, too, 
in which they get up this music would disgrace the smallest theatre in Germany. 
With a company most extravagantly paid, they seldom attempt any thing, but some 
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half-a-dozen of the most hacknied operas of Rossini, and one or two of his least ta- 
lented imitators ; and frequently as they perform these, they are seldom perfect. 
The orchestra, which boasts of so many great names, native and foreign, do not 
appear to understand the value of expression. What they are used to, they play 
with mechanical correctness; but when they attempt one of Mozart’s overtures, 
it is sure to be played in the wrong time, without precision, energy, feeling, or 
that due respect to light and shade which constitutes one of the greatest charms 
in instrumental performance. As for the chorus, they are completely inefficient. 
But how can they be otherwise, when, by the parsimony of the manager, such 
persons are engaged, who know little, if any thing, of music, at a miserable al- 
lowance, which is seldom, if ever paid?” ‘‘ I have obsserved something of this,” 
I replied ; “‘ for having been used to the perfect manner in which the most dif- 
ficult musical productions are performed in the German cities, I cannot help 
viewing the contrast I see here.” ‘‘ But the Germans are a musical people,” ob- 
served my companion. “ So are the English,” said I, “they are as fond of good 
music as any people in the world; and the most convincing instance of this is 
in the rapidity with which the best foreign operas become popular in this 
country. The fault is, that the English professors are not practical musicians : 
for they will dot devote that time to the study of the instrument and the voice 
which will give them the means of excelling. This accounts for persons with 
half-cultivated voices being so frequently thrust before the public; and this is, 
in a great measure, the cause of the inefficiency of our bands.” ‘Then how do 
you account for the want of originality in your composers ?” asked Mephisto- 
philes with a sneer. ‘‘I must acknowledge the want of genius of those native 
professors whose compositions are most generally known,” replied I: ‘ but I be- 
lieve, notwithstanding, that there is much genius of the highest order in the 
country, which is only waiting a favourable opportunity for making itself conspi- 
cuous.” *‘ Now the truth is,” said he, “ that all the channels of communica- 
tion with the public are in the hands of persons calling themselves composers, 
who have long possessed a monopoly of their art, with very slight talent for any 
such office. ‘These are very unwilling to make way for cleverer men; and as 
their superiors are to a great degree unknown, without any interest to back their 
qualifications, the public are doomed to listen to trash of the vilest kind.” ‘‘ We 
have produced many clever musicians,” I observed: ‘and I cannot see what 
should prevent our continuing to do the same.” ‘ The principal obstacle in the 
path of British genius is your senseless affectation of every thing foreign,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘ Let any rascally fiddler or singer come from Kamschatka, or New Zea- 
land, and you all run in crowds to hear him, while native talent is neglected or 
despised. At your numerous concerts not only are nearly all the compositions 
performed foreign, but they are of the worst class of foreign productions—the 
merest milk and water of the Italian school, Tosuch an extent does this ridi- 
culous fashion predominate, that four ugly Jews, who lived in the neighbourhood 
of Whitechapel by the manufacture of cigars, and whose vocal fame would never 
have extended this side of Aldgate pump, were caught hold of by a needy ad- 
venturer, dressed in a costume which was never seen in any part of thé {world : 
their cadaverous cheeks were ornamented with huge black whiskers, for which 
many a horse’s tail had been robbed; and after‘having been taught some melo- 
dies which were written for the purpose, they were let loose upon the town as 
the Siberian Brothers, or some such name: however, so popular did they be- 
come with their foreign-loving dupes, that, in a short time, they made the for- 
tune of the speculator, and realized a sufficient sum to enable them to open a di- 
van in the most fashionable part of the town, where those who like may smoke 
bad cigars, and be charmed with Siberian melodies manufactured in London.” 
Some Srincutar Ipgas 1n ReGarp to Music.—Ist. One perhaps would 
scarcely believe it possible for a person to compose an air, though entirely 
ignorant of music, or at least of composition. This secret however was pub- 
lished a few years ago, in a small work entitled Le Ju de Dez harmonique, or 
Ludus Melothedicus, containing various calculations, by means of which any 
person, even ignorant of music, may compose minuets, with the accompaniment 
of a bass. 8vo. Paris, 1757. In this work the author shows how a minuet and 
its bass may be composed, according to the points threwn with two dice, by 
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means of certain tables. This author gives a method also of performing the same 
thing by means of a pack of cards. We do not remember the title of this work ; 
and we confess that we ought to attach no more importance to it than the author 
does himself. We shall therefore content ourselves with having mentioned works 
to. which the reader may have recourse for information respecting this kind of 
amusement, the combination of which must have cost more labour than the 
subject deserved. We shall, however observe, that this author published another 
work, entitled, Invention d’une Manufacture et Fabrique de vers au petit metier, 
&e., 8vo. 1759, in which he taught a method of answering, in Latin verse, by 
means of two dice and certain tables, any question proposed. This, it must be 
confessed, was expending much labour to little pnrpose.—2d. A physician of 
Lorrain, some years ago, published a smail treatise, in which he employed music 
in determining the state of the pulse. He represented the beats of a regular 
pulse by minuet time, and those of the other kinds of pulse by different measures, 
more or less accelerated. If this method of medical practice should be intro- 
duced, it will be a curious spectacle to see a disciple of Hippocrates feeling the 
pulse of his patient by the sound of an instrument, and trying airs analogous by 
their time to the motion of his pulse, in order to discover its quality. If all other 
diseases should baffle the physician’s skill, there is reason to believe that low 
spirits will not be able to withstand such a practice. 

Man iz. Sonrag, at an age unusually early, had attained a degree of reputa- 
tion which the exertions of a life have often failed to secure, though the aspirant 
has been gifted with talent. The beauty of Madile. Sontag made a deep impression, 
and opened the way to the favourable reception of her singing, and might have 
insured success had her vocal abilities been far beneath the high standard by 
which they are to be estimated. Sontag was born at Coblentz: she came out 
in public at Frankfort, and even at five years old gave presages of her future 
eminence. She studied at the Conservatory of- Prague, and thence went to 
Vienna, where Fodor was then engaged. Sontag esteemed her talents, and 
studied her manner. She visited the chief theatres of the continent with the 
same unbounded admiration that attended her appearance here. Wherever 
she went, the estimation of her beauty and her talent was the same. The sen- 
timent excited towards her in the earlier part of her career was that of as- 
tonishment, which was succeeded by unbounded admiration. A crowd of 
worshippers attended her footsteps, and many were the romantic tales in 
circulation about her. Ong of the most current of these is as follows:—A 
few years ago an attachment subsisted between the beautiful Henriette and a 
young student, of good»family, and excellent character. His application, his 
learning, and his abilities had gained him the highest estimation at Jena; but 
his mistress valued him more because he had maintained an unsullied reputation, 
keeping free from the excesses in which other youths of the university too 
frequently indulged. In an evil hour, under the excitement proceeding from 
having obtained some academic honour, the student was induced to indulge 
beyond his wont in the festivities of the table, and as one temptation, yielded to, 
clears the path for another, he was led to play; unaccustomed to gaming, he 
rose from the table a loser of a large sum. The report quickly spread, but his 
mistress received the information from a better source ;—the lover himself wrote 
to her with the confession of his error. ‘J still love you,” was the reply, 
“but you are no longer the same, and we must not meet again. Farewell.’’ 

An Italian gentleman at Paris, the firmest item of whose creed was, that none 
but Italians could possibly sing well, refused to admit that Sontag (whom he had 
never heard) could be at all equal to the singers of Italy. With great difficulty 
he was induced to hear her. After listening five minutes, he rose to depart. 
“ But do stay,” said his friend, “ you will be convinced presently.” “I know 
it,” said the Italian, “and therefore I go.” It was reported that, during her 
residence at Berlin, a young man of rank there was so desperately enamoured of 
her, as to resort to the romantic expedient of hiring himself, in disguise, as a 
servant in the family, to have the pleasure of constantly seeing her, nor was 
the truth suspected by the object of his adorations, or any one else, until the 
gentleman’s own relations discovered him, and removed him from the vicinity of 


the attraction. 
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MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
PROVINCIAL, 


[This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. The editors of the M. W. are therefore not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.} 

Tue Musicau Festivat.—(from Berrow’s Worcester Journal, 22nd Aug.)—The 
time is fast approaching for the gratification of the lovers of the higher order of sacred 
harmony, and of that soul-elevating excitement which arises out of the ‘concord of 
sweet sounds,”’ so judiciously arranged and brought into effect as not merely to please 
the senses but to strike the heart with sympathy and enrich the mind with sublime awe. 
Of all earthly impressions, there is none so calculated to raise the soul from earth to 
heaven—to induce the sensitive mind to dwell with immortality, in the “ mind’s eye,” — 
as the influence of sacred music. It is to the influence of sacred music, in which some of 
the finest compositions and conceptions of mortal man are developed to the ear, that we 
owe so much of that lofty sentiment which has rendered our public Festivals the theme of 
admiration with the intellectual and the great of every clime. . It is to the influence of 
sacred music that the cause of charity, the cause of suffering humanity, is so largely in- 
debted for support, hope, and encouragement, in this Christian kingdom. We have al- 
ready put before our readers the leading points of attraction in the selection made for the 
Cathedral performances in this our city. We have offered our meed of encouraging ap- 
probation to the ladies engaged in the performance, on their several merits, honestly, and 
without flattery. We desire that they should eclipse all our humble anticipations of those 
merits. The engagement of Clara Novello alone stamps the credit of the approaching 
Festival, as far as English taste is concerned, and for the fairer sex. We have long con- 
sidered this lady as of our “ ain kith an’ kin ’’—a thorough English woman and a tho- 
rough English singer; her name alone giving the impress of a foreign style. Her Ger- 
man tour has however so much enriched her voice and given her expanse of expression, 
that she returns “doubly armed ” to delight us. And then we have the splendid com- 
position of Dr. Crotch, in his ‘ Palestine,’’ destined to take the lead. Whoever has 
heard the sublime effect of the soprano solo, followed by the rich and full chorus of voices, 
succeeding to the soft enchanting impression produced by the words, rendered in heavenly 
strain—“ If at thy name the waves forgot their force,”°—must admit, with us, the effect to 
be irresistibly grand and conclusive. ‘‘ Let Sinai tell” is perhaps one of the most im- 
pressive pieces of sublime imagery that can be brought to bear on the human ear, and 
does indeed forcibly bring to the imagination the power of that remarkable description ” 
by St. John—‘“ the sound of many waters ”— rendered awful in its harmony, and richly 
descriptive of the language of heaven, which is the language of power and of praise “‘ be- 
fore the throne ” of *‘ Him which is, which was, and whieh is to come.” The soprano 
solo is destined to Novello’s keeping and execution. We understand that her command 
over this part, in the expansion and compression of her richly"melodious voice, is not to 
be paralleled by any artiste of the day. The bass solo—‘ Awe-struck I cease ”—follows, 
and furnishes a fine specimen of chaste melody, solemn and devout in its strains, highly 
descriptive of submissive reverence, such as we might have imagined David to have per- 
formed in his penitence, when beholding the reproving anger of Jehovah. Another spe- 
cimen of this gifted composer’s versatility of talent and vivid imagery is that of the tenor 
solo— To Him were known.’ A dozen different melodies are brought out upon a 
ground bass of four bars, and yet the composer has so arranged the notes that all act har- 
moniously and with their full accompaniment of power. It is a brilliant specimen of ex- 
pansion, and of the unlimited power of music resting on the slenderest possible base, and 
the effect of rich conception in the arrangement—perbaps one of the Doctor’s finest spe- 
cimens of comprehensive melody on a small scale. The solo—‘ in frantic converse ”’—is 
descriptive of an ancient specieS of music, in which the instruments are made to produce 
the wild and reverberating sound of the wind, now boisterous, and now softly dying away, 
in fanciful imitation of the “ musie of the spheres.” There is something poetically ro- 
mantie in the effect, the softer notes conveying a faint idea of the poet’s “* Heaven-strung 
lyre.”’ “ The voices of the dead,” in the semi-chorus, is of the solemn impress, and dis- 
plays great depth of conception. The closing pieces for the first part of the oratorio are 
a solo and a solo and chorus; the first—* for there his iv’ry load Behemoth bore ;’’ the 
second—‘“ then the harp awoke.” ‘The first is in plaintive melody, the second in bril- 
liant ascension of notes, denoting the birth of the sacred-tongued harp, and its awakening 
to the praise of God. The second part of the oratorio commences with the richly expres- 
sive tenor solo—“ Did Israel shrink ?’”? This fine specimen, so descriptive of the Jewish 
bondage and submission, succeeded by the expressive treble air—‘ E’en they who dragg’d 
to Shina’s fiery sound ”—and looking forward to the promised Messiah, may be consi- 
dered the finest portion of this part of the performance, in the confidence and devotion it 
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is calculated to inspire. It gives a fine idea of the spirit with which the Scripture relates 
the Jews to have for a long time worshipped the “ God of their fathers” in their cap- 
tivity ; when the priests solemnly, and the musicians, and the “great company of the 
singers,” praised the Lord in the midst of “ the congregation of Israel.” The Christian 
Advent in the full chorus—“ Nor vain their hope”—gives pain in the reflection, that 
their posterity rejected the promised Saviour. This part is particularly impressive on the 
Christian’s soul, entering into the spirit of the piece. ‘ Lo, star-led chiefs,” in allusion to 
the wise men of the east, who came to offer temporal dominion to Christ at his birth by 
the presentation of the ingots of gold, introduces the Epiphany; it is a rich quartetto, 
and, followed by “‘ Daughter of Sion,” relating to Christ’s triumphant entry into Jerusalem 
—“ He comes not in regal splendour dress’d, not arm’d in flame”—conveys a faithful 
narration of two of the most important scenes of the Christian mission. The latter ap- 
pears to be an addition, in the shape of a fugue, upon the old composition; but with its 
effect we do not profess to be acquainted. ‘Be peace on earth, before the Prince of 
Peace,” a quartet piece, which has met with great approbation in the London perform- 
ances. The Crucifixion. This is a solemn recitative—“‘ Thou palsied earth ;” sueceeded 
by an air of intense solemnity and harrowing emotion, calculated to “draw the tear” 
from the eye of the most obdurate, to make the callous bosom swell “ in agonizing holy 
sympathy ’’—* Are these His limbs with ruthless scourges torn?” The impressive chorus 
—‘‘ Hide, O hide the dreadful sacrifice,” describes, in “accents loud and deep,” the 
awful storm of * earth’s great tragedy.” The admonitory address, supposed to mark the 
agonizing scene at Calvary’s Cross when the Saviour expired—‘‘ Weep not for Him ” with 
the awfully detailed destruction of Jerasalem, is the most affecting part of the whole per- 
formance. This sublime oratorio concludes with the exhilarating promise of God’s mer- 
ciful forgiveness in the promised restoration of the Jews—‘“ Shall heal the wound his 
chastening hand hath made ”’—at once transporting us to the summit of hope. After 
this we need hardly add another remark on the morning attractions of the Festival at the 
Cathedral. It is hardly necessary that we should descant further on the pretensions of 
Dr. Crotch as an author, having contented ourselves with selecting the subjects from his 
work which are designed to form the higher attributes of the Festival. We do not like 
to create invidious distinctions of merit, and by anticipation too. The whole band, vocal 
and instrumental, is most ably chosen, and effective. The schemes of the Festival are 
now published, and may be had at all the libraries. 

Priymoutu.—It will be perceived elsewhere, that a Grand Concert, at which Madame 
Stockhausen, Madame Bildstein, Madame Dulcken, will appear, will take place at Ply- 

, mouth next week. Madame Stockhauseh, who is on the eve of,retiring from public life, 
is the only artiste now living who can sing in the pure Swiss style, and her efforts are 
beautiful beyond expression; her duets also with her niece Madame Bildstein are exceed- 
ingly sweet and rich. Madame Dulcken is, we believe, a stranger to the west, though 
doubtless her fame as a pianiste has reached here. Mr. Stockhausen is an harpist of rare 
ability, his execution is beautiful, rapid, yet without effort. and altogether we anticipate a 
high treat. 

Sattssury.—A prospectus has appeared of the establishment of a Philharmonic So- 
ciety in this city, the directors of which announce their intention of giving a series of 
Concerts annually, In the words of the prospectus, “the Society consists of amateur 
and professional performers” “‘actuated by the desire of diffusing a taste for classical 
music,” “ who have associated for the practice of the compositions of the most celebrated 
masters.” We hear, however, that some of the leading members of the musical profes- 
sion in the city, do not countenance the embryo Society, and have determined to esta- 
blish a musical fraternity of the very highest character. Thus Salisbury, which has so 
long slumbered over, its former musical reputation, would appear to be all at once doubly 
inspired by Apollo. Let us hope no énharmonious ingredients may enter into the pro- 
mised banquet. Pa 

Taunton.—For the credit of the musical taste of the town, we are glad that Mr. Frost 
and his talented family afforded the inhabitants an opportunity of showing that accident, 
and no indifference to a rich musical treat, occasioned the aimost empty rooms of last 
week. Probably they were ignorant of the real merits of the Minstrel Family, and hence 
their absence from the morning concerts. But this could not long continue. If only half 
a dozen persons visit them, they are sure to go away and report*’so favourably that on 
the next occasion their friends accompany them, and this again influences a wider circle, 
so that it has heen invariably the ease with the concerts of this extraordinary family, that 
the company has continued to increase, and when they proceed to other engagements, 
universal regret is expressed that they cannot offer two or three more such opportunities 
for gratifying the taste of the self-same town which could hardly collect a dozen persons 
to listen to them at first. There cannot be a more certain test of desert in the caterers 
for it, than this appetite “ which grows by what it feeds on. It was so here.—Somerset 
Gazette. 
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Curitennam.—The Alpine Singers, vocalists of no mean pretensions, gave a morning 
performance at the Rotunda, on Tuesday, which was gaily and crowdedly attended, as, 
indeed, it well deserved to be. Their style of singing is not dissimilar to that of the 
Rainer family, who, a few years ago, astonished and delighted all who heard them. In 
some points they are even superior. The harmony of the voices is beautifully sustained, 
and many of their songs abound with scientific difficulties, the execution of which dis- 
played great ability. 

Sedlatzek’s Concert, which took place last Wednesday, at the Rotunda, was, we are 
glad to say, very well attended; and his performances received with great applause, as 
indeed they ought to be wherever good music is relished—his is indeed Dryden’s “ soft 
complaining flute.” The two Fantasias performed by him were masterpieces of instru- 
mentation, and evidenced a master mind and master touch: the richness and delicacy of 
the tones were such as we have never heard equalled. 





THEATRICAL SUMMARY. 


Enexisu Opera Housr.—An English version of Ricci’s Searamuecia has been 
produced at this theatre, with but indifferent success. Those who remember its 
performance by the Buffo company will pronounce it a “fiasco.” Mr. Balfe 
enacts Tomaso with more ability than Bellini, as an actor, but with deficient vocal 
power. He is, however, the Atlas of the piece, and alone prevents l’avis de l’aspic 
from declaring itself. Mr. Stansbury takes the manager’s part, heretofore 
destined for the facetious and claret-imbibing Mr. Leffler—but whether the 
opera has gained by having Mr. Stansbury sober instead of Mr. Leffler drunk, is 
a point not to be decided too hastily. The former gentleman should never quit 
the orchestra, where he is effective, for the stage, where he mars everything. 
His voice seems to proceed from under a wool-pack, and is totally devoid of 
timbre. He here takes a bass part, to the utter ruin of the equilibrium of the con- 
certed pieces ; and he has ere now sung high tenor parts with equally deleterious 
effect. Thus the first trio, ‘‘The stage is like the open sea,” was massacred. 
The scena for Scaramuccia he judiciously omitted, and would have evinced much 
more judgment by omitting the whole part. Mr. Frazer, who succeeds Catone, 
should learn to subdug his vocal energies in certain situations.) His part in the 
beautiful slow movement of the trio, ‘“‘ Prythee why so gay attired,” is sung 
aside, which would seem a reason why it should not be intonated so as to “ split 
the ears of the groundlings,” or shake the foundations of the house. Much 
license is conceded to the stage. Everybody knows the stern control which an 
author is allowed to exercise over the eyes and ears of his dramatis persone ; 
so that they should see or hear nothing of what everybody else sees and hears ; 
but performers should be studious of veiling these absurdities, not of rendering 
them more prominent. This last, however, seemed to be the object of Mr. 
Frazer’s ambition—the lovers must have been labouring under more than Laputan 
abstraction not to have been conscious of his vicinity. -Moreover the audience, 
who are supposed to hear everybody, heard him alone—the equilibrium of the parts 
being quite sacrificed. The latter part of the trio was encored, but certainly not 
in compliment to the singing. Of Miss Rainforth we cannot speak in terms of 
much commendation. Her first scena was coarsely deliveredy and her voice did 
not tell in the morgeaux d’ensemble. Her acting, however, was spirited and tole- 
rably arch. We have to thank Miss Tyrer for a touch of the genuine rant of per- 
secuted melo-dramatic heroines ; but though Tumaso and Sandrina were moyed to 
tears, the example was not very catching. Of the rest, the less that is said the 
better. In fine, we heartily wish success to this company, but consider it very 
doubtful without some radical amendments. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


MEYERBEER is now at Boulogne. The Philharmonic Society of that town 
has elected him an honorary associate; and his name will henceforward grace 
their list along with those of Cherubini, Berton, Lesueur, Catel, and other dis- 
tinguished composers. 
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NorpHaAvsEN.—On the 10th of June the oratorio of Pharoah, by F. Schnei- 
der, was very successfully performed under the direction of M. Sérgel. The 
vocal union founded by M. Sérgel acquired well-merited applause in the cho- 
ruses, and deserves honourable mention. Mad. Johanna Schmidt took the so- 
prano solo part. This lady, with her husband, the musical director at Halle, 
has begun a tour through the parts adjacent to the Rhine. 


Pracug.—A German version of Le Perruquier was played here in June. M. 
Demmer distinguished himself by his acting in the part of Flechinel, and Mad. 
Podhorski, by her singing as Agatha. The other parts were not so well filled, 
M. Strahaty being but ill calculated to represent Peter the Great, and M. Em- 
minger very unlike a French marquis. The opera was very coldly received. 
M. Schober, court opera-singer at Carinthia, who has been starring at Prague, 
began his series of parts with that of the Hunter in the Nachtlager in Granada. 
He is, however, best suited to the modern Italian operas, and his whole art was 
displayed in his second character, Donizetti’s Belisario. He afterwards played 
Rossini’s Tell, Waldeburg in La Straniera, Ricardo, in I Puritani, and concluded 
with a musical pot-pourri in three parts, which opened with the second act of 
the Nachtlager in Granada., In the second part, M. Schober sung a baritone air 
with chorus, from Mercadante’s Zaira, and a duet from Donizetti’s Marino Fa- 
liero, with M. Kunz, whose power of voice makes amends for his want of mu- 
sical cultivation. The third part was the third act of Guglielmo Tell. M. Scho- 
ber’s reception at Prague has been most honourable. A revival of Herold’s 
Zampa was of peculiar interest, inasmuch as Mad. Podhorsky, with singular 
modesty and zeal for her art, resigned the part of Camilla, to Madlle. Grosser, 
and took that of Ritta, which she played with all her powers, and thus gave 
many pieces their due import for the first time. Such an example for prima 
donnas should be trumpeted through all the countries in Europe. 

Tusincen.—On the 24th of June the oratorio was played with great success 
under the direction of M. Silcher. Mme. von Knoll particularly distinguished 
herself, and sung the air ‘“ Jerusalem die du tédtest ” beautifully. 


Municu.—The tenor singer, Tichatschek, has been starring here with the 
most distinguished success. He has appeared as George, in La Dame Blanche, 
as Tamino, and twice as Masaniello. 

M. anv B.—A periodical having remarked that the letter M plays the most 
important part as an initial in the history of music, and having cited Mozart, 
Mehul, Mendelssohn, Moscheles, Meyerbeer, Mayseder, Molique, Mara, and 
Milder ; the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, sets up the letter B in opposition, and 
names Boieldieu, Berger, Berton, Benda, Baillot, Beriot, Bennett, Bocklet, Bel- 
lini, Bertini, Bohrer, Berlioz, Burgmiiller, Barmann, Benedict, Belleville, Bla- 
hetka, Bach, and BeeTHoven. 

New Orean ror Anmacu CaTHEDRAL.—Mr. Adams is announced to per- 
form on this instrument at the manufactory of the builder, Mr. Walker, to- 
morrow evening. 

Ross1n1 is positively to return to Paris before next winter, and the French 
musical world are on the qui vive at the prospect. 

Donizerti’s Martyrs is to be the first production brought out by the Académie 
the ensuing season. Fidelio, arranged by Castel-Blaze, will follow. 

M. Viarpor, the director of the Italian Opera at Paris, has engaged M. Si- 
nico, the first tenor of the Bordeaux Theatre, and Mme. Mathey, the principal 
female singer there. 

Laparre has been giving a series of concerts in the French provinces, advan- 
tageously both to his pocket and his reputation. He thinks of making Russia 
the scene of his operations during the winter. 

Gerrato1, a pupil of Garcia’s, is about to return to Paris from Brussels, at 
the Conservatory of which town he has occupied the situation of singing-master 
during the last four years. When he arrives, Paris will then possess all the 
artists formed in the celebrated school of Garcia—Manuel Garcia and his wife, 
Pauline Garcia, Geraldi, Madlle. Riviére, and Lacroix. 
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SINCERITY AND Fiarrery.—In the time of Garrick, a violinist of the name 
of Richards led the band at Drury-lane Theatre, who, with very limited abilities, 
possessed a degree of vanity that continually tempted him to lay baits for pro- 
fessional compliments. Feeling hurt, that the great actor had never once praised 
his performance, he, one day in company, ventured to say to him, “Though, 
Sir, you are flattered so much,’ yon never yourself condescend to flatter any 
one.” “No, Sir,” replied, Garrick, “not even you. But, instead of flattery, ac- 
cept my sincerity: in the hearing of this good company, I pronounce you to be 
—a regular, rude, rough, rugged rasper.” 

Jackson or Exerer.—Jackson, as well known for his literary as his musical 
talents, and remarkable for the readiness of his wit, being called upon, at a pub- 
lic dinner, for a toast, said, ‘‘ I have great pleasure, Mr. Chairman, in complying 
with your command, and give you the opening words of the third psalm.” The 
Chairman, astounded at the apparent unappropriateness of the idea, stopped the 
musician short by exclaiming, “O fie, Mr. Jackson! the beginning of a psalm, 
do you give, for a convivial toast?” ‘‘ Yes, Sir, unless you will suggest a better, 





-~I give you, ‘ Lord How !’” 


Berwioz has just published an “ Overture to Kings Lear.” 








WELLS CATHEDRAL. 
AN TED.—A Counter-Tenor 


for the Choir of the above Cathedral. 
A competent knowledge of Music, with good Voice 
and Ear will be requisite. 
t}Application (if by letter, post paid) to be made 
to Mr. Perkins, Organist. 





Just published. 
E BERIOT’S 12 Italian Melodies 
for Violin and Pianoforte (easy), price 9s. ; 
or singly, ls. each. 
BEATRICE DI TENDA, the whole of the Opera 
arranged for Pianoforte solo, price 5s. 
J.J. Ewer and Co., Bow Church Yard. 


NHE TOURNAMENT.— 
The following .Music,. with very superior 
Lithographic Drawings, illustrative of the Splen- 
did Pageant just given at EGLINTOUN CASTLR, 
is this day published by JEFFREYS and Co., Frith 
Street, London, and may be had of all Music- 
sellers. 

No. 1.—THE QUEEN OF BEAUTY (with a Por- 
trait); by the Authoress of ‘ We have lived and 
loved together.” 

No. 2.—The Unknown Knight ; by Barnett. 

No. 3.—The Wreath of Chivalry ; by Nelson. 

No. 4.—The Knight hath left the Castle-gate ; 
by Montgomery. 

No. 5.—The Tournament Waltzes ; by A. Fleche. 

No. 6.—Descriptive Fantasia, with appropriate 
Marches; hy C. W. Glover. 

No. 7.—The Tournament Quadrilles. 

It has been the earnest desire of the Publishers 
to obtain the assistance of the first artists ‘in their 
respective departments, aud neither time nor ex- 
pense has been spared to make the above musical 
publications worthy of being a lasting record of 
the munificence of the Earl of Eglintoun and the 
magnificence of THE TOURNAMENT. 








BERKSHIRE TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 


R. BINFIELD has the honour of 
announcing his ELEVENTH TRIEN- 
NIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, which will take 
place at the Town Hall, Reading, on Monday, the 
23rd of September, on the morning of which day 
THE MESSIAH will be performed, by a full and 
complete Band and Chorus; and in the evening, 
A GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 
Principal Performers—Madame Stockhausen, 
Miss Birch, Miss M. B. Hawes, Sig. Ivanhoff, Mr. 
Phillips, Mr. Bennett, and Mr, Balfe. M. THAL- 
BERG, Mr. Cramer, Mr. Lindley, Mr. Venua, Mr. 
Harper, Signor Giulio Regondi, Mr. Lucas, Mr. 
T. Binfield, Mr. Richardson, Mr. Smart, Mr. W. 
Cramer, Mr. Goodwin, Mr. Harper, jun., &e. 
A fine. Organ will be erected in the Concert 
Room. 
Reading, August 20, 1839. 





PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 


rYNHE LIVERPOOL BEEF STEAK 

CLUB offer a GOLD MEDAL of the value 
of £20, or-its equivalent, for the best approved 
GLEE, serious or cheerful, for three or four equal 
voices. Also a Prize of Twenty Pounds for the 
most approved composition (not Sacred) for three 
or more equal voices, with an obligato Pianoforte 
accompaniment. The Copies, which must not be 
in the handwriting of the Composers, to be sent 
to the Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, addressed to the 
Secretary, on or before the 30th of September, ac- 
companied by a sealed envelope, enclosing the 
name and address, and endorsed with a correspond- 
ing motto. The ful positions to re- 
main in the possession of the Club (not interfering 
with the Copyright).—Notice of the'decision will 
he given to each Candidate in January, 1840, 
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